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Code of Ethics 


Edmonton Street News reserves the 
right to refuse publication of any 
article and or ad at the discretion of 
the board of Edmonton Street News 
Society. 


We will not trivialize 
poverty in any way. 


We practice sound journalism with 
respect to FOIP legislation and 
respect for the privacy of the persons 
portrayed in stories and 

photographs. 





































Guest commentary 
Some questions on housing and homelessness in 
Edmonton 


I have been following the efforts of the 
Edmonton Committee to End Homelessness. 
Although I am hopeful the individuals cho- 
sen to work on this committee are committed 
to the task, I have some concerns. When this 
committee was formed, Mayor Mandel stated 
that he wanted a diverse group that would 
stimulate diverse opinion. I suggest that this 
group is not diverse enough. 

Shouldn’t the committee include home- 
less individuals, those at risk of homeless- 
ness, and those who have experienced home- 
lessness? 

I also question the ages of the committee 
members. Are young adults included? Are 
seniors involved? Is there cultural diversity? 
If this committee is seeking new thought and 
new approaches, its members need to chal- 
lenge the stale and stagnant status quo. 

To address the issue of homeless I believe 
you need to educate and involve the general 
public. Thinking about this issue, my, 
thoughts turned to the tent city that was cre- 
ated in downtown Edmonton in 2007. 
Throughout the summer, this impromptu 
community drew attention to Edmonton's 
homelessness problem. When Tent City was 
created, the public had no choice but see, 
hear, and think about the issue of homeless- 
ness. This protest claimed part of the city as 
a home for the homeless, and reflecting 
back, I see the power of this action. It made 
me uneasy, it made me think about the 
issue, and it spurred action within the city. I 
wonder if Edmonton needs more unease to 
stimulate more action, more thinking, and 
more debate around homelessness in 
Edmonton. Given the opportunity, I would 
ask the members of the committee how they 
plan to engage the community. If the public, 
the taxpayer, is not involved, who will pay for 
the reforms required to end homelessness 


here in Edmonton? 

I have seen posters around Edmonton (in 
LRT stations) aimed at increasing attention 
to the issue of homelessness. These are 
thought-provoking messages, but are they 
enough? Will these posters be enough to get 
the community invested in finding a solution 
to homelessness in Edmonton? 

The most recent homeless count in 
Edmonton found that 3,079 people in the 
city were homeless, representing an increase 
of 18 per cent from the 2006 count of 2,618. 
Does the public know how many people in 
Edmonton are homeless? Do they know how 
many are children or seniors? Does the pub- 
lic know what became of the individuals who 
lived in Tent City in the summer of 2007? 
Does the committee have any new ideas how 
to educate and involve the general public? 
Have the members considered something 
outside of the status quo, something radical 
that might re-stimulate public consciousness 
on this issue? 

Every big city around the world has to 
grapple with the issue of homelessness. How 
we deal with the challenges of people who 
are living on our streets, in shelters and in 
our parks is a measure of us as a communi- 
ty and of our city. It is a measure of how 
truly inclusive and tolerant we are. There is 
no one, simple, easy, off-the-rack solution 
that fits all. It will take understanding; it will 
take creativity and it will take investment. 
What will this committee do to help the tax- 
payer understand the issue and be willing to 
invest? What will this committee do that is 
creative? 

(Pamela Miller is a graduate student in 
nursing at the University of Alberta. This 
article is based on a letter she wrote to 
Mayor Mandel in March. As of April 20, she 


had not received a reply.) 
by Pamela Miller 


Open letter to political leaders 
It’s time for a guaranteed annual income in Canada 


We all want to get money in circulation 
quickly in order for companies to stay in 
business to keep employing taxpaying work- 
ers. The most expedient way to get money 
into the hands of people who would spend it 
immediately is to provide enough income for 
any Canadian family living with low income 
and in poverty to allow them to rise above the 
poverty threshold. They have many needs 
that small business can supply, so they 
would help keep small companies, which are 
the largest engine of employment, in busi- 
ness. 

This was the essence of the Guaranteed 
Annual Income Program for every adult 
Canadian (GAI) advocated in the federal elec- 
tion campaign of 1968 by Robert Stanfield, 
then leader of the Conservative Party. More 
recently Reginald Stackhouse, former 
Progressive Conservative MP and research 
professor at University of Toronto, made a 
similar proposal in the Toronto Star 
(February 17, 2008). 

Any good government of the people would 
be doing this out of respect for any citizens 
who are not benefiting, as most of us are, 
from Canada’s God-given resource wealth. 

If ever a guaranteed annual income made 
sense, now is the time. All Canadians will 
then be proud that at long last we are elimi- 
nating dehumanising welfare, eliminating 
street begging, eliminating employment 
insurance (EI), eliminating Old Age Security 
(OAS), keeping companies working, and final- 
ly fulfilling our commitment to the U.N. 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

When all families have a decent standard 
of living, most employable poor people will 
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have their self-esteem rise and they will then 
want the dignity to become productive mem- 
bers of the Canadian economy. Physically 
and mentally challenged people can then live 
in dignity and social workers will have funds 
to assist with difficult addicts and unproduc- 
tive persons who take advantage of the sys- 
tem. Large savings in policing and medicare 
will accrue. 

Costs for a GAI program would be offset 
by savings from welfare, EI and OAS pro- 
grams, as well as administrative costs for 
these three programs. Other administrative 
details could be worked out by bureaucrats 
to guarantee fairness. Also, with more work- 
ers and companies continuing to pay taxes, 
massive savings (as above), and possible pro- 
gressive improvements to the tax system, a 
guaranteed annual income program should 
probably be self-funding. 

This will bring a much fairer monetary 
distribution to Canadians and has got to be a 
much better solution than bailing out the 
overpaid company executives whose obscene 
greed caused many of our problems in the 
first instance 

Yours truly, 

W. E. Stollery, P.Eng. 


Edmonton resident William Stollery has 
sent versions of this letter to federal party 
leaders and others who are or should be inter- 
ested in finding solutions to poverty and 
homelessness in Canada. 

He notes that his initiative “so far has gen- 
erated little traction.” (Editor) 
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Focus on poverty and homelessness 


Special Section 


This is the first of a projected series of 
special sections of the Edmonton Street News 
that will focus on issues around poverty and 
the homelessness or inadequate housing that 
often accompanies poverty. We will also look in 
the future at issues around foster care for 
aboriginal children, poverty and education, 
poverty and health, poverty and unemploy- 
ment, poverty and community, among many 
possibilities. 

We start with the assumption that there is 
no simple, one-size-fits-all solution to any of 


The meaning 











of home 


Allan Sheppardy 






Allan Sheppard is a freelance writer and editor, 
and a volunteer writer for Edmonton Street News. 
As a pensioner, he finds himself from time to time 
on the edge of poverty and homelessness. As a 
self-appointed community elder, he thinks and 
worries about the needs of children, youth, par- 
ents and others who face lives of poverty and 
inadequate education in the midst of unprecedent- 
ed wealth. 


Often it takes a poet to catch essence of a 
matter as it needs to be caught: simply, neat- 
ly, directly. 

In a poem called The Death of the Hired 
Man, the American poet Robert Frost ele- 
gantly summarizes a debate that persists to 
this day about the nature of home and the 
challenges we all face in responding to home- 
lessness. 

The poem presents a conversation 
between a farmer and his wife that takes 
place on the cusp of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies in rural New England. It explores the 
dilemma faced by the couple when a former 
hired hand returns to the farm unexpectedly. 
He had left, not for the first time, following 
an argument with the farmer, who remains 
angry and resentful of the man’s misplaced 
pride and arrogance. He returns promising to 
earn his keep in return for a place to stay 
and some pocket money. 

The farmer knows the man is unreliable 
and now probably too old and infirm to do 
anything useful. He is really begging, though 
too proud to admit that. 

The wife is less judgmental: 

«he has come home to die: 

You needn’t be afraid he'll leave you this 
time.” 

“Home,” he mocked gently. 

“Yes, what else but home? 

It all depends on what you mean by 
home. 

Of course he’s nothing to us, any more 

Than was the hound that came a 
stranger to us 

Out of the woods, worn out upon the 
trail.” 

The farmer responds with words that are 
often quoted as a definition of home, some- 
times by those who believe a home is a basic 
right or entitlement for everyone, more often 
by those who resist or resent the idea such 
an interpretation of home should exist and 
that they should feel or be made to feel 
somehow obliged to respond: 

“Home is the place where, when you have 
to go there, 

They have to take you in.” 

The wife responds with words that I have 
seldom seen quoted to express or support 
arguments for or against the notion of home 
as a basic right, perhaps because it hints at 
something that is more basic, and in a way 
more sacred, than rights, or entitlements, or 


the challenges that flow out of poverty in our 
society. More than that, we start with the 
assumption that an all-encompassing 
response to the challenges of poverty will not 
work, certainly in the long run, and probably 
not in the short run. Beyond that, we are open 
to suggestions and contributions. We envision 
a conversation, not a lecture or series of 
debates. 

If you would like to comment or contribute 
stories or ideas to our special sections, you 
are welcome to send them. 

There are few guidelines, but if you would 
like some guidance or encouragement, contact 


privileges: : 

“I should have called it 

Something you somehow haven't to 
deserve.” 

The wife is saying, I believe, that a home, 
even when it is so small and basic a thing as 
a place to die in dignity, is something we all 
need and which we should all be able to 
share. It is an obligation and a responsibility 
that we hold in common humanity and that 
owes as much, probably more, to ourselves as 
to others, whether they be friends, family, or 
strangers. 

Like all good poets and wise human 
beings, Frost does not resolve the dilemma 
for us. The poem ends with the discovery 
that the hired man has died while the farmer 
and his wife were considering his fate. He got 


An emergency rally on April 7, 2009 took place after a number of workplaces were raided by 


us using the information below. If you already 
know what you want to say and how you 
want to say it, feel free to send us a letter, 
comment, or story. We reserve the right to edit 
what we receive for length and other consider- 
ations, but we will give you opportunities to 
approve any changes that we make before we 
publish your work. 

We also welcome ideas for future special 
section topics, people to interview, and stories 
to cover. 

allansheppaard23@yahoo.ca 
(780) 240-5340 


what the wife said he wanted, but she and 
her husband were left, at best, with ambigui- 
ties. 

And that, perhaps, is the best we can 
hope for as we face, in our own time and 
place, the questions and challenges of home 
and homelessness. The good responses prob- 
ably lie somewhere between or among, not at 
the extremes of, the various positions that 
arise from interpretations and notions of 
rights and privileges, entitlements and 
responsibilities, perceptions of life “in the 
real world” and of “unrealistic expectations.” 
In this and future issues of Edmonton Street 
News, we will look at some of the options 
available in the ambiguous middle ground 
between possible options. 

by Allan Sheppard 


TODAY 
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Canadian Border Services Agency in southern Ontario. Several workers with questionable 
immigration status were detained. These raids took place on the same day the migrant 
worker community celebrated victory against recruitment agencies that were charging large 
"placement” fees to workers, even if no legal work was found for them. As a result, many 
workers were forced to work under precarious immigration status in order to secure an 
income. Activists rallied outside of Canada Place before heading in to present a letter of 
protest for Jason Kenney, Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Housing security is more than fewer shelter spaces 


"Media understanding of housing security _ 


matters is generally about one millimetre 


thick and consists pri 
tos of hobos sleepin; 


eeping on park benches and ~ 
archival shots of Tent City. It would be — 
laughable, if not so serious, how often every 
government news release about funding for 
housing in one way or another is blindly — 
reported as news, even if it’s the same fund- 
ing being announced for the third or fourth _ 
ime ee i 
Politicians and their spin doctors put 
more effort into perpetuating simplistic cari- 
catures of housing security than they do into 
developing policies or programs to ensure 
such security to people. The current love 
affair with the George Bush-blessed “Housing 
First” concept and the 10-year plans to end — 
homelessn central to this fran- — 






















ts primarily of maudlin pho- - 


urprise that most Continued page 4 


ordinary people have little sense of how sub- 
stantial and complex the issue of housing is. 
‘And with no sense of it, they generate little 


pressure on governments to do more and 
things continue to grow worse. 

_ The challenges many immigrants face in 
relation to housing are a good example of 
how awareness of a significant demographic 
falls through the cracks. Generally immi- 























In November 2007, the rental market 
boomed and I could not afford rent. I got 
evicted. I decided to buy a mini-van and live 
in it. 

I am a Class 1 truck driver and haven’t 
driven since 2003. I could not put insurance 
or registration on my van because the 
Alberta government said I am required to go 
through a course called IMPACT. It takes 3 
months to get into the course and I had fines 
to pay, which simply means I cannot get a 
driver’s licence. In the meantime I was forced 
to drive from parking lot to parking lot in the 
middle of winter at -30 degrees to finda 
plug-in for my mini-heater to keep from 
freezing to death. It is so common to see in 
the news and hear of stories of people frozen 
to death here in Alberta. 

I was living on the streets for first time in 
seven years and I felt my van was my protec- 
tion but they threw me on the streets to 
freeze to death. Then I got stabbed and was 
almost killed from being homeless. Each time 
I go to police for help, they throw me into 
prison. 

People say to go to the men’s shelters 
where my killers/attackers were with drugs. 
People were getting stabbed like crazy in 
Edmonton when the boom was on in 2007. 
Crime boomed and I was scared out of my 
wits. Was I alone again? 

Each time I moved the vehicle the police 
charged me and took everything that I owned 
including my business information and fami- 
ly stuff (irreplaceable stuff). I had nowhere at 
the time to store it, so I lost everything. 

I kept buying vans, three to five in total, 
and I lost all of them. Now I have more fines 
than ever--up to $10,000 to pay as well as 
the total losses of my vehicles which were 
$12,000 or more. On top of that, I got a bad 
credit rating. 

The law has to change. Those vehicles 
were my property. They had no right to take 
them from me and sell them off, even if I had 
no registration or insurance. I was low- 
income and homeless. 

My argument is: If your home is not 
insured, they cannot take your house from 
you. But if your home is on wheels can they 
take your home from you? Homelessness is 
not intentional--at most I should have been 
offered a temporary vehicle registration at the 
time. 

Where is the justice in the province? They 
attack the weak and vulnerable, people who 
have no money and throw them in jail, Stop 
causing homelessness and help us. People 
need the right help not the wrong help. 

I have tried many times to get into the 
required course, but I still cannot until the 
fines are paid off. I do not have any money to 
pay for this. I have three daughters and I 
cannot afford to look after them. In all my life 
as a driver, I’ve never been charged with no 
Housing security is more than fewer shelter 

spaces continued from page 3 
and Edmonton Mennonite Centre for 
Newcomers (EMCN) in 2007 found that more 
than 70 per cent of immigrants were paying 
more than 30 per cent of gross income for 
rent. Governments consider 30 per cent to be 
the maximum a person or family should use 
for housing, if there is to be enough left for 
the range of other life expenses. In this 
research more than 30 per cent of those sur- 
veyed were paying more than 50 per cent of 
their income for rent. And the average 
income of those in the study was only about 
$1,500/month. So that doesn’t leave many 
dollars for anything else. 

Not surprisingly, a range of difficulties 
arises from this reality. Many immigrants are 
living in places that are at the low end of 
accommodations, so they may not have good 
facilities to store food or prepare meals. They 
often lack any security of tenure and have to 
move frequently. Large numbers of people are 
crowding into small units to get by, leading 
to unhappy landlords and threats of eviction. 
Or people who want to take other advantage 


insurance or no registration before. 

My fines are due March 30/2009 and if 
not paid they will throw me back in jail for a 
case I still feel I’m innocent of. I hope some 
government employee, lawyer or law or politi- 
cal person sees my story and tries to help 
me. This is totally unjust. Please help. Thank 
you. 

by Tom Whyte (not his real name) 
Pease contact me at: 

Email: coolwave27@safe-mail.net or 
Call (780) 222-0930 


Background and observations on 

Tom Whyte’s homelessness story 

Heads they win, tails you lose: the 
same old catch 22 


These comments appear with an edited 
version of material, dated March 15 and sent 
to the Edmonton Street News by Tom Whyte 
in response to our request for stories from peo- 
ple dealing with homelessness. We have not 
been able to reach Mr. Whyte using the con- 
tact information he provided. It is possible that 
he was given jail time at his court appearance 
on March 30. 

We are aware that the IMPACT program 
that Mr. Whyte refers to is a weekend course 
for drivers with two or more convictions for 
impaired driving. It is delivered by the Alberta 
Motor Association for Alberta Infrastructure 
and Transportation, and suspended drivers 
cannot renew their licences until they take the 
course, which cost $465 in March and will 
increase to $545 this month. In the circum- 
stances, police might be less inclined to over- 
look registration and licensing infractions than 
they might if a history of impaired driving 
were not a factor. 

It is tempting to pass judgment on either 
or both of Mr. Whyte and the police. They 
faced difficult choices and decided to act in 
ways that probably seemed rational and wise 
to them at the time. None of us, I suspect, 
wants to see unlicensed drivers or unregis- 
tered and uninsured vehicles on the road, 
whatever the reasons. And no one, I hope, 
would want to see someone in the position 
where Mr. Whyte found himself: homeless, 
unwilling to use emergency shelters out of 
fear of possible violence, going into debt in 
order to live in a van in the middle of winter, 
knowing that he cannot (and possibly never 
will be able to) pay outstanding fines or repay 
his loans, believing that he faces more fines at 
every turn, knowing that jail is an inevitable 
outcome if he cannot pay his fines, and believ- 
ing that the system cannot or will not give him 
support the thinks he needs or the justice he 
thinks he deserves. Yet I can’t help wishing 
that both Mr. Whyte and the police had made 
different choices. 

Perhaps what I really mean is that I wish 
there were—and hope the might someday be-- 
of people will offer housing but then require 
unpaid labour or otherwise abuse people. 

It is a matter of significant concern that 
housing staff of EMCN who assist immi- 
grants with housing problems find that near- 
ly half of the people they assist are children 
less than 16 years old, whereas in the regu- 
lar homeless counts done in Edmonton every 
second year normally less than 10 per cent 
of those counted are children. What future is 
being created for these little ones who are liv- 
ing in such difficult situations? 

Immigrants are often unfamiliar with 
their rights and responsibilities as renters, 
and they can be taken advantage of. They 
frequently lack references from previous 
landlords, so get little consideration when 
applying for places to live. Lack of good 
English language skills may make it more 
difficult to know what is happening; some- 
times a potential landlord will simply not 
want to bother trying to understand them. 

Housing workers with immigrant-serving 
organizations have felt in some cases there 
was racial discrimination, but this can be 
very difficult to prove. 

Large families are more common with 
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better alternatives to choose from than the 
ones they had (or thought they had) at the 
time. 

I can’t help thinking this is another situa- 
tion—like the proposed crackdown on panhan- 
dling--where we and the governments that 
serve us ask the police and the courts to use 
the law and legal processes to deal with 
social issues that we do not have the will, the 
wit, or the imagination to deal with through 
common-sense and, when that fails, social 
agencies and processes. The current approach 
defines justice in terms of punishment, and 
disguises vengeance as “consequences” and 
“accountability.” 

Is anything more socially futile than inflict- 
ing fines on people who do not have the 
means to pay; who may, in fact, be denied the 
possibility of being able to pay the fines by 
the fines themselves or by the likelihood of 
going to jail, if the fines are not paid? 

I do not want to absolve people who get 
into such catch-22 situations of accountability | 
for their choices or responsibility for dealing 
with the consequences. But equally I do not 
want to absolve society of its accountability 
and responsibility for such catch-22s or allow- 
ing them to persist. 

Former British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher once said (famously and mean-spirit- 
edly), “There is no such thing as society.” 
Latter-day disciples quote the so-called Iron 
Lady’s words to argue that society has no role 
to play in government or the market. But they 
usually ignore the rest of what Mrs. Thatcher 
said at the time: “There are only individuals 
and families.” 

I believe Mrs. Thatcher contradicted her- 
self and her followers with the second part of 
her pronouncement, for how can we under- 
stand “individuals and families” except as 
“you and yours,” “me and mine,” “them and 
theirs,” and, ultimately “us and ours”—in 
short, as “society.” We are accountable to and 
responsible for ourselves and our own; we are 
also accountable to and responsible for others 
and theirs: our neighbours and other citizens 
with whom we share our communities and the 
world. Whether we think of our world as a 
lifeboat, an ocean liner, a cruise ship, or a 
tramp steamer, we are all on it together. We 
will travel furthest and in greatest comfort 
and security by working with and looking out 
for each other, as well as ourselves. 


By Allan Sheppard 
many immigrants than in the overall popula- 
tion, and housing with many bedrooms is 
scarce. Because the level of poverty is so 
high amongst immigrants (for a whole range 
of other reasons hard to justify, such as 
employer failure to recognize education and 
experience outside Canada), a significant 
percentage of immigrants are competing for 
the scarce housing at the very cheapest end 
of the market. 

Immigrants are only one example of a 
group that is not considered in the enthusi- 
asm to “end homelessness.” What this enthu- 
siasm often leads to is talk of spending 
money to house people who have been 
depending on shelters. It is motivated by a 
sudden “discovery” by politicians these days 
(even though agencies providing services to 
such people have been saying it quite clearly 
for years) that if housing is available then 
people won’t end up homeless. Sadly, there is 
no significant evidence all the enthusiasm 
and new awareness will produce any money 
to help us get beyond the clichés of home-_ 
lessness and deal with the reality of what it 
means to live on the streets and in inade- _ 
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Everybody wants to feel good about “end- 
ing homelessness” these days and 10-year 
plans to achieve this goal sprout like mush- 
rooms after the rain. The plans typically have 
fuzzy rhetoric about all sectors of the com- 
munity doing their parts—the voluntary, the 
for-profit, and, oh yes, the public too. (By the 
way, it remains to be explained how home- 
lessness could grow in Canada from 1990, 
when it did not exist, to become a problem 
involving tens of thousands of people five 
years later, and then continue to grow until 
now, another ten years later, we need 
committees to study the issue for a year or 
two to come up with plans to end it in ten 
more years....) 

The essential thing to understand is that 
ensuring housing security costs money, real- 
ly quite a bit of money. The way homeless- 
ness was avoided in Canada historically was 
that governments invested a lot of money to 
build housing. Typically, in the post-Second 
World War years, 20,000 units or more of 
housing were built annually in Canada using 
public money. This was done year after year, 
decade after decade, so those without a lot of 
money could have access to affordable places 
to live. 

By the end of the 1990s, barely a tenth 
as many units were being built with public 
money. And, as they were frequently quoted 
in the media, the for-profit sector said it was 
not interested in making up the difference 
because, there’s really no profit to be made 
in providing most variations of low- 
income/social/emergency housing and shel- 
ter. When governments abandoned ship on 
this issue, the problem exploded in our com- 
munities. 

Despite all the headlines about plans to 
end homelessness in recent months, the true 
test of what can happen must be found in 
looking at the public investment. You don’t 
build housing for poor people by collecting 
donations on Christmas Eve at church. You 
don’t fund adequate specialized support serv- 
ices to keep people with difficult problems 
from becoming homeless by putting on bake 
sales. You don’t find homes for those who 
can’t afford rent by begging large property 
holders to save a few units for charity. 

The Edmonton ten-year plan to end 
homelessness calculated a need for $1 billion 
for the city. Calgary, more realistically in its 
plan, calculated a need for $3.4 billion. The 
need for the rest of the province might be 
somewhere between these two figures. So, 
say around $6 billion in total for the 
province. 

What’s available? 

_ The current federal budget promises well- 
off Canadians a tax refund for part of what 
they spend to make their nice places even 
nicer—gosh, it can even be used to fix up a 
summer cottage or repave a driveway. One 
Ontario housing expert offered the suggestion 
that perhaps a lot of those who already own 
their own homes could use this program to 
build nice new decks and then let homeless 
bums sleep under them.... For the 600,000 
already-existing units of social housing in the 
country that are wearing out, the budget 


Housing security 
Continued from page 4 


quate housing, and what it costs all of us in 
money and quality of life. 

We need an integrated web of housing 
options and services to support the wide 
range of housing insecurities faced by differ- 
ent groups, but this concept is not being 
talked about at all. As long as all our atten- 
tion is focused on the important but small 
population of street homeless, using lan- 
guage that seems to address the larger 
issues of substandard, unaffordable and 
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offers a total of $1 billion for renovations— 
about $1,500 per unit. That’s not going to 
accomplish a lot even to keep existing places 
fit to live in, and it adds no new units. 

And this is one of those cases the federal 
government loves, where their money only 
gets spent if the province matches it, and 
Alberta has a poor track record doing so 
promptly when such deals come along. 

The federal budget provides about anoth- 
er $1 billion for building new housing—but 
only for three particular groups—First 
Nations’ reserves, low-income seniors and 
low income people with disabilities. Nothing 
to build any other new modest housing. 

The federal government maintains a con- 
tribution of $135 million for services related 
to homelessness, such as shelter spaces; no 
new money for this area in the current budg- 
ete-= a 

In total, Alberta’s share of all federal 
items might be $200 million or so, but most 
of it will not be available for new housing. So 
the federal budget doesn’t look like very fer- 
tile soil for action to address the major chal- 
lenges of housing security. 

What about the provincial budget? 

The province’s own 10-year planning 
committee (the Alberta Secretariat for Action 
on Homelessness as it is enthusiastically 
called) said it will take $3.3 billion over a 
decade to meet even its modest targets. But 
this year’s budget, announced by Minister 
Iris Evans on April 7, only has $100 million 
in it for this purpose, and it only talks about 
$400 million over three years—far behind 
what the committee recommends, which 
would be about $330 million each year. 

Even more astonishing, none of the $100 
million for this budget is new money. It goes 
to programs that were already on the books. 
In fact, already-promised affordable housing 
programs were cut in the current budget: As 
a result, the province will invest less than 
half what it had already announced, without 
allocating any actual new money. 

For those who are falling into homeless- 
ness, there were two helpful tools in the 
past—the rent-supplement program and the 


inadequate housing, we will guarantee there 
will always be new people falling into the 
desperate categories, because nothing is 
done for them when they first experience 
housing-related challenge in their lives. 
Because we do not deal with or even seem to 
understand the benefits of prevention, we 
will continue to have to spend significant 
amounts of money to care for a continually- 
renewing group of those who have fallen to 
the very bottom. 

(Jim Gurnett is the retiring executive 
director of the Edmonton Mennonite Centre 
for Newcomers, an agency that serves immi- 
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Homelessness and Eviction Prevention Fund 
(HEP). In the past budget year a total of $150 
million was given out through these avenues. 
For this year’s budget there is only $90 mil- 
lion available, a cut of 40 per cent. With no 
increases in welfare rates, and with rising 
unemployment and difficulties many who 
lose their jobs face in qualifying for 
Employment Insurance, this money will not 
go far. 

Finally there is another $73 million for 
shelter spaces and support services for peo- 
ple who are homeless and $178 million for 
other affordable housing projects. Even at 
the most modest cost projections to build 
units, the available money might build 1,000 
units in the whole province. In Edmonton 
alone the current estimate of the shortfall of 
low-income housing units is over 6,000 and 
growing. 

What to do? 

Over and over for more than a decade, 
governments have demonstrated a talent to 
talk about their commitment to housing 
security. They churn out news releases 
reported uncritically by media with no real 
understanding of the issues. They have 
received credit time after time for caring 
about this ugly social problem (that they cre- 
ated in the first place by the cuts of the early 
1990s). But the current budgets demonstrate 
once more that when the rubber hits the 
road, these governments have no intention of 
acting with the level of commitment that is 
needed. Sure there will be a few little show- 
piece projects that will be paraded out as 
“evidence” of the good being done. But with 
the miserly dollar commitments of the federal 
and provincial budgets for the current fiscal 
year, there will continue to be growing num- 
bers of human beings who will lack the basic 
human right of a place to call home, a place 
that is secure, affordable and adequate. 

Housing doesn’t grow on trees and unless 
governments learn to understand this, the 
only choice for some of us will be to find 
shelter sleeping under a tree in a park. 


by Jim Gurnett 


grants in dealing with settlement and other 
issues.) 
by Jim Gurnett 


Do you or anyone you know 
have fibromyalgia, asthma, 


chronic pain or carpel tunnel? 
If so, please check out my websites: 
www.ibeatfibro.maxtrax.com and 


www.howibeatfibro.com or phone Giselle 
at 780 757-7557. MAX GXL at the Super 
Flea market every Saturday and Sunday 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Booth K43. Come 
check us out! 
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Arrested while advocating for the homeless 


On Tuesday, May 22, 
2009 after vvorking a 
night shift (looking after a 
patient in his home) I 
drove to the Superstore 
on 75th Street to buy 
food for the people I knew 
were camped out beside 
the Bissell Centre. When 
I arrived, several police 
officers were forcing peo- 
ple to leave the area. I phoned several media, 
and while Global TV was filming them, the 
police left. That was around 9 a.m. 

I left my cell number with Marianne 
Macdonald, one of the campers.(Hers was the 
tent that was nearly hit). She phoned me 
around 6 p.m. as I had requested, to tell me 
the police had returned. 

When I arrived, I saw a police van, and 
two officers insisting that people leave the 
area. I decided that in spite of the fine I 
could get, I would park beside the police van 
and see if I could help prevent any violence 
by or against the police, and also to see if I 
could help the homeless people there. After 
living among them for 15 years, they have 
become like family. 

I was horrified and shocked when I found 
out my car slid forward into a peace officer 
after I applied the brake to stop beside the 
van. Constable Stang, who was hit by my 
car, had bruises on his leg and apparently 
twisted his back, but he continued to work. 
He read me my rights and hand cuffed me, 
saying, “I will make sure you never drive 
again.” 

As soon as I realized that I had done 
wrong in God’s eyes by driving onto the 
grass, I obeyed 1 John 1:9 “If we confess our 
sins He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins and to cleanse us from every wrong.” 

I realized that Christ had paid for this sin 
of mine, too, and accepted his forgiveness. 

While handcuffed in the police van, I 
experienced God’s wonderful peace and joy, 
which stayed with me throughout the next 
24 hours in the police cells. I found it quite 
cold there in my short sleeved shirt, but 
couldn’t get a sweater or anything else to 
keep warm. Other inmates told me that 
police cells and jail cells are usually cold, 
which adds to the suffering. 





Chapter 10 - Survival 
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Gay came to my bedside ese told me to. 
get up it was time to go home. Just like iat, 
I was released from the hospital, without _ 
even speaking to a doctor or seeing a n 


didn’t have so much as an aspirin to ea 5 e 


bing pain in. my foot. To compound my mis- 
Gay moved the television into the bed- 
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I would phone someone or try to leave him. I 


just lay there in pain with the television blar- 
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I used my time in the cell to recite all the 
Bible verses I could think of, to pray, and to 
sing hymns loudly from the heart. 

When I realized my medication for my bi- 
polar condition was being ignored, I knocked 
on my door at 10 p.m. I got no response so I 
phoned the police complaint line. Shortly 
after, a guard came in angrily and took the 
phone, then sent a peace officer to get my 
medication. 

It was very important to me to acquire 
the services of a Christian lawyer because my 
primary concern was that God not be dishon- 
ored by anything I do. Linda Dumont referred 
me to Geoff Green whom God used to serve 
me well. He got me out within 24 hours. I 
was charged with: 1. Dangerous operation of 
a motor vehicle (this was later increased to 
“with intent to injure”), 2. Assault with a 
weapon (my car), 3. Assault of a peace offi- 
cer, and 4. Obstructing justice. 


My lawyer was able to get me out on my 
own recognizance with the following restric- 
tions: 1. Stay three blocks away from the 
Bissell Centre, 2. Don’t drive any motorized 
vehicle, 3. Avoid use of fire arms, 4. When 
asked to vacate a property to do so immedi- 
ately. 

Before I was released it was acknowl- 
edged that I had no record and was an advo- 
cate for the poor, but at the time, it was their 
opinion that I either intended to run over the 
peace officer or to injure him to increase 
awareness of the homelessness issue. 


By Pedro Schultz 


Pedro pleaded guilty to dangerous driving 
and other charges were dropped. He was sen- 
tenced on April 14, 2009. 


No jail time for Pedro Schultz 


Pedro Schultz said he was very satisfied 
with the judge’s decision at his sentencing 
hearing Arpil 14 where he was given a condi- 
tional sentence that he could serve in his 
own home. 

“Ym pleasantly surprised,” he said. “I 
would not even have been distressed if I got 
jail time since they need a street pastor in | 
jail. I still believe the most important thing is 
that people have a relationship with God. 

Schultz was convicted of dangerous driv- 
ing following an incident when he drove onto 
a field where homeless people had pitched 
tents. His car failed to stop on the grass, and 
hit a police constable, then was stopped by a 
tree that prevented it from running over one 
of the tents. Constable Stang, who was on 
duty at the time, required 26 physiotherapy 
treatments, and the person in the tent was 
PuLetrsk |. = 

The judge, when handing down the sen- 
tence, said, “Even good people cannot be 
allowed to break the law without conse- 
quences.” Although she said Schultz poses 
no danger to the public, the fact that he hit a 
police officer in the performance of his duty 
“requires a strong message to be sent.” 

“Jail time would be inappropriate,” she 
said. Instead Schultz was sentenced to three 
months conditional sentence with a nightly 
curfew from 11 p.m. until 6 p.m., 100 hours © 
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thing she did was to run 
_ the officer saying, “That’s 


of community service, and to continuein 
treatment for his mental illness. In a 
his driver’s license has been: revoked for a 
year. 

Because he is on AISH, and is already 
giving back to the community in his capacity | 
of street pastor, a fine was considered map . 
propriate. 

In Pedro’s defense, lawyer Steve Fix 
stressed that Schultz is 61 years old, and has 
no criminal record. He worked as a RN for 20 
years, is a religious man, and has shown 
genuine remorse for his actions. - 

Even the crown prosecutor said, : 
“Obviously it would serve no purpose to put : 
Schultz in jail.” 

_ When asked if he regrets what happened 
Schultz said, “The tent I hit, tha 
the one who called me , 
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a good guy. I confessed my sins to ee 
trust that He has forgiven me.” 
The ony part of his sentence that pres 
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Chapter 10-One perfect summer 
By Sharon Spencer 

Sharon and I would glide happy-go- 
lucky, day by day, from adventure to adven- 


ture never expecting our lives to ever change. 
Somehow with the innocence of childhood we 


never anticipated that anyone would notice 
the fact that we had exchanged our home- 
work for escapades. How naive we were to 
expect that no one would notice we failed 
every second year. I remember lying out 
under the stars surrounded by one of our 
cardboard creations head to head with 
Sharon, knowing next day was D day or the 


was the cautious possessor of what others 
called movie star looks. 

Now listen to that woman brag! Believe 
me, when I tell you it was the curse of my 
life. Beauty makes you desirable; beauty 
makes people want you whether you want 
them or not; beauty makes some people 
think of you as a possession; too much 
beauty in the hands of a gullible, trusting 
young girl is like setting her on a keg of 
dynamite and firing matches at her. The 
kind of attractiveness I had was of a very 
sensual nature. It made me look like I knew 
things I didn’t. It made men lust after me, 
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RECESSION PRESENTS HOUSING OPPORTUNITY 


The recently released $3.3 billion “A Plan For Alberta” em- 
phasizes the desperate need for homes for the homeless. 


when I had no idea what lust meant. Nothing 
in my small world could have prepared me 
for this. Now much older men were asking 
me out on dates. 

It was all very flattering for me; the one 
who had never counted for much was now 
sought after. The fact that I, who always felt 
clumsy or out of place, could now date any 
boy in our small village was mind boggling. It 
was like opening Pandora’s Box and setting 
free the monster inside, which would eventu- 
ally carve its deadly initials on my heart. But 
now back to that one phenomenal summer 
that was the last carefree summer of my 
childhood. 

We all arrived home tired and in a mud- 
dled mess, with father recuperating, without 
the solace of Mama’s sympathy. Blackened 
eyes, broken nose and his face shredded in 
many places, he was hideously swollen and 
gave the impression of someone who had 
gone too many rounds in the boxing ring .His 
only nourishment was provided by a straw 
through blood encrusted lips. Any plea for 
sympathy was met with cool indifference, so 
in the end he suffered in silence, figuring it 
was a much safer choice to remain quiet. 
When he healed, he grew a beard that hid 
his scars, and there were many, so the beard 
remained on his face until he died. 

As for us kids, we had a wealth of stories 
to amuse our friends, who, for the most part, 
never went anywhere. This certainly brought 
us popularity for quite a while, and to boot, 
some of the summer was left. Soon Father 
returned to Quebec alone, and we settled 
into our comfortable lives with Mama - no 
rules, no school; it just didn’t get any better 
than that! 

To be continued 


end of school. At this point we may have 
been a little apprehensive knowing we had 
not put in a lick of work into school and 
were pretty sure of the outcome, especially 
with Sharon’s mom being a teacher at our 
school and all. But, oh well, that was tomor- 
row. Let’s live for the moment. Might as well 
enjoy today. Unfortunately the outcome was 
not what we expected and we were greatly 
surprised. Sharon was sent to her brother’s 
to separate us and a deep sadness settled 
over my soul as I went through life unaccom- 
panied once again. Feeling lost without 

my favourite sidekick, I was like Tom Sawyer 
without Huckleberry Finn. Trying hard to 
enjoy life single-handed just wasn’t working for 
me. I moped around, discouraged, never real- 
izing something was just over the horizon, 
just ready to burst into my life. 

Everyone has that one perfect summer, 
the one you never want to forget. Mine was 
the summer I went from thirteen to fourteen. 
It was when I went from a snot-nosed kid to 
a babe. 

It was the summer of my metamorphose 
from the caterpillar to the butterfly. Nothing 
since has had the same profound effect on 
me, and I can’t imagine anything waiting for 
me that will compare. My whole world would 
change catastrophically in one short summer 
and I would never be the same again. 

My small body changed and expanded in 
all.directions,.surprising everyone, but most 
of all, me. I had the mind of a child and the 
body of a woman, a dangerous combination, 
to say the least, in anyone. Somehow all my 
looks got together and decided to explode. 
The transformation was astronomical, and 
very frightening at the same time. All of a 
sudden I went from boring to beautiful, and 


The debate over the $3.3 billion Alberta plan’s costing for 
8,000 new housing units is because financial costing methods 
and numbers reflect more social industry financial wants from 
an era of budgetary surpluses than today’s real needs. 


The $100 million allocated to affordable housing in the 2009 
Alberta budget ($400 million total over the next three years) 
certainly is insufficient to meet the social industry's identified 
ask using the current non-profit approach. However, govern- 
ments engaging private sector developers in the process can 
meet the most important need for housing units in Alberta — 
affordable private sector entry-level independent living rental 
housing for singles and families. 


Over the past thirty years cities have torn down or closed 
down 90% of all private sector singles entry-level housing, 
with no replacements. Multi-unit entry-level rental develop- 
ment has practically flat-lined over the same period as scarce 
existing rental stock has been converted to condominiums. 
Cities like Edmonton are practically devoid of entry-level sin- 
gles and couples housing, while homeless shelters and home- 
less counts of couch surfers proliferate. 


However, recessionary times present us with an opportunity 
to help struggling low income workers access affordable hous- 
ing. Multi-unit condo housing builders are re-thinking the mar- 
ket and looking to partner with government on affordable multi 
-unit rental homes. One example is developer ProCura’s pro- 
posed 238 unit singles and small family rental project on Jas- 
per Ave., with rents at 10% below market rate for 20 years. 


The emphasis should be on helping those who are couch 
surfing or staying with family and friends, who neither need 
nor want elaborate social services’ hand holding, just the dig- 
nity of their own affordable independent living rental accom- 
modations, currently unobtainable on their minimum wage 
entry-level jobs, 


What do you think? 


780-495-3261 


www.petergoldring.ca 





cajoled and threatened “Don’t tell anyone. 
Promise you won’t say anything.” He kept on 
relentlessly insisting, repeating himself over 
and over, until I promised. He knew that the 
promise, once made, was one I was honor 
bound to keep for as a Christian I did not 
make promises lightly. 


so I could get home as early as possible. | 
never ate with them on potluck Fridays, 
either, because I had no food that I could 
contribute. 

With that lie, the weight in my heart grew 
heavier and darker. 

But I was bound by yet another promise 

_ to Gay, a promise elicited as he pleaded, 


Hugh MacDonald, MLA 
Edmonton-Gold Bar 


Chapter 10-Becoming a survivor 


A part of me marveled that I was still 
able to get to work every day, and to do my 
job even with my multiple handicaps. My lit- 
tle students were very helpful, bringing their 
work to my desk for correction. 

I made up another lie, a cover story for 
the staff members, about dropping a heavy 
object on my foot. I don’t know if anyone 
believed me or not, but I had little contact 
with the other staff because of the necessity 
of working straight through without breaks 
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ben. henderson@edmonton.ca 
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